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Abstract: India represents a country that was neither directly affected nor 
involved with the Holocaust. As the timeline of the Holocaust overlaps the 
timeline of the struggle for freedom for the Indian subcontinent, the later 
events overshadow the former. Holocaust education is neither mandatory nor 
prevalent in India. Equating the partition of India with the Holocaust and 
tagging the Holocaust as one of the genocides, represents one of the few 
misconceptions about the Holocaust in India that often strips off the 
uniqueness of the catastrophic event. My article describes the present status of 
Holocaust education in schools and universities. The survey stems from the 
standard books used in Indian schools and my personal experience as an 
educator. The article not only articulates the need of creating awareness 
regarding the Holocaust in India but also traces a few examples, which 
illuminate the fact that India proved a haven for Jewish refugees during the 
Holocaust. The need of the hour is to recognize such connections, which 
would serve as the appropriate entry wedges to create awareness regarding 
Holocaust education in India. 
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The Indian Perception 


S we pause to observe Holocaust Remembrance Day each year on 27 
January, it becomes important to consider how Holocaust education is 
perceived across the globe. The dissemination of the knowledge of the 
Holocaust becomes more pertinent in the countries that were not directly 
affected by it. Holocaust education is not widespread in Asian countries and is 
thus not mandatory as an academic discipline for elementary, high school, and 
university students. One Asian country that often considers the Holocaust an 
isolated event is India. Though the struggle for freedom began with the 1857 
mutiny (the First War of Indian Independence), the freedom revolts gained 
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momentum specifically during the years 1944-1947, when India was steeped 
in several rebellions. The revolts ranging from the Royal Indian Navy (R.I.N) 
mutiny in 1945-46 and the violent upsurges in many states of India were 
accompanied by communal violence. Freedom for the Indian subcontinent 
from the domination of the British Raj, however, came at the cost of the 
partition of India, resulting in widespread bloodshed and immigration. For 
India, it is this backdrop of her struggle for freedom that always outweighs the 
incidents of the Second World War, including the catastrophic event of the 
Holocaust. As a result, knowledge about the Holocaust is available through 
secondary sources such as Holocaust documentaries and movies. 


Dissemination of Holocaust Knowledge 


As an English Literature educator, I always find university students 
clueless about the knowledge of the Holocaust. The only thing with which 
they can associate is Anne Frank’s diary, which for them has become a 
synonym for Holocaust. The diary too is viewed and discussed by the students 
as a normal teenage diary written during “war years” without having any 
knowledge about the Holocaust or European Jewry. Besides Anne Frank’s 
diary, the most common literary acquaintance with the Jewish faith for 
university students is when they come across Jewish characters in their course 
readings: “The Prioress’s Tale” in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the character 
of Shylock in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and the Jewish 
protagonist, Barabas in Marlow’s Jew of Malta. The Prioress narrates a tale of 
a young Christian boy (Hugh of Lincoln), who walks along the street in the 
Jewish ghetto every day singing “O Alma Redemptoris” in praise of the 
Virgin Mary. However, the boy is murdered by the Jews upon an invitation by 
Satan and is thrown into a cesspool after slitting his throat. Chaucer describes 
it as: 


Oure firste foo, the serpent Sathanas, 

That hath in Jues herte his waspes nest, 

Up swal, and seide, “O Hebrayk peple, allas! 
Is this to yow a thyng that is honest, 

That swich a boy shal walken as hym lest 

In youre despit, and synge of swich sentence, 
Which is agayn youre lawes reverence?” 

Fro thennes forth the Jues han conspired 
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This innocent out of this world to chace. 

An homycide therto han they hyred, 

That in an aleye hadde a privee place; 

And as the child gan forby for to pace, 

This cursed Jew hym hente, and heeld hym faste, 
And kitte his throte, and in a pit hym caste. ' 


Soon after, when the young boy is found by his mother in the 
cesspool, he miraculously starts singing the song again. The provost of the 
city, upon seeing this, proclaims the child a martyr. As punishment, all the 
Jews are fettered and bound. They are later drawn by wild horses and 
eventually hanged. 


With torment and with shameful deeth echon, 
This provost dooth thise Jewes for to sterve 
That of this mordre wiste, and that anon. 

He nolde no swich cursednesse observe. 
“Yvele shal have that yvele wol deserve”; 
Therfore with wilde hors he dide hem drawe, 
And after that he heng hem by the lawe.” 


Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice portrays the story of a rich 
Venetian merchant Antonio who takes a loan of three thousand ducats from 
the Jewish moneylender Shylock to assist his companion with seeking his 
ladylove. When Antonio seeks his help, Shylock reminds him of the 
condescending treatment he meted out to him in the past and says: 


Iam a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions; fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a Christian 
is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If 
you poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us shall we not revenge? 
If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong 
a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge?* 


' Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, 212-213. 
? Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, 215. 
3 Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, 63-69. 
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A bond is signed on the condition that if Antonio cannot reimburse 
the loan within the stipulated time period, Shylock would take a pound of his 
flesh. Antonio cannot repay the loan and Shylock gets ready to fulfill the bond 
criterion. However, Antonio is saved in a miraculous turn of events as 
Shylock is asked only to take a pound of Antonio’s flesh without spilling a 
drop of his blood. Shylock not only loses the trial but is also forced to depart 
only with half of his wealth and the interest on the other half on the condition 
that he becomes a Christian and bequeaths his material possessions to his 
daughter and son-in-law. The Jewish moneylender is left with no choice but to 
agree to the proposed terms of the jury. 


So please my lord the Duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content, so he will let me have 

The other half in use, to render it 

Upon his death unto the gentleman 

That lately stole his daughter. 

Two things provided more: that for this favor 
He presently become a Christian; 

The other, that he does record a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possessed 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter.* 


In his essay, John Hunter finds the representation of Shylock 
appropriate and states: 


Shakespeare, the interpreter of nature and humanity, felt that the 
prejudices against the Jews were cruelly immoderate. He could not, 
indeed represent the Jew of Venice as magnanimous or in any respect 
amiable, for this would have been inconsistent with the general character 
of the Jews, and would have been so opposed to popular prejudice that the 
public representation of the play would not have been tolerated ... he saw 
that Shylock’s moral deformity might be in great measure justly attributed 
to the influence of social circumstances.° 


4 Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, 98. 
5 Hunter, “Introduction”, 159. 
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Christopher Marlowe’s The Jew of Malta portrays the story of 
Barabas, a Maltese Jewish merchant depicted as a Machiavellian villain who 
is scheming, ambitious, and has an unscrupulous quest for power. In an 
unfortunate turn of events, his goods and possessions are confiscated and his 
house is turned into a convent. Barabas turns vengeful and even plots against 
his daughter, Abigail and his Christian son-in-law, Lodowick. However, in the 
end Barabas is seen falling in his own trap and dying in a burning cauldron. 


And villaines, know you cannot helpe me now. 
Then Barabas breath forth thy latest fate, 

And in the fury of thy torments, strive 

To end thy life with resolution: 

Know, Governor, 'twas I that slew thy sonne; 

I fram'd the challenge that did make them meet: 
Know, Calymath, I aym’d thy overthrow, 

And had I but escap'd this stratagem, 

I would have brought confusion on you all, 
Damn'd Christians, dogges, and Turkish Infidels; 
But now begins the extremity of heat 

To pinch me with intolerable pangs: 

Dye life, flye soule, tongue curse thy fill and dye.° 


Denied mercy by the Christians, Barabas dies a painful and tragic 
death. The anti-Semitic manner in which the Jewish characters are 
(controversially) treated reveals them in an entirely different light: as outsiders 
and selfish beings, unworthy of mercy and justice. Their stock portrayal as 
villainous characters in the narratives and even in critical readings further strip 
off the asceticism of the Holocaust as an attack on the Jewish people. It thus 
becomes a challenge to explain the topic to university students and sensitize 
them, as they lack the appropriate basic knowledge about the background of 
the Holocaust and antisemitism. In school education too, the topic of the 
Holocaust is not mandatory and is only mentioned as a passing reference in 
the recommended history textbook. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
is an autonomous body that is responsible for designing the curriculum from 
classes one to twelve in all subjects. The NCERT textbooks are the standard 
school textbooks prescribed throughout Indian schools. The class nine Social 


6 Marlowe, The Jew of Malta, 125. 
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Science textbook encompasses a diverse range of topics from the French 
Revolution, socialism, colonialism to the forest society, history and sport, and 
the changing dynamics of the history of clothing. The third chapter in the 
textbook is titled “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler.” The chapter is divided into 
five broad sections namely, “Birth of Weimar Republic,” “Hitler’s Rise to 
Power,” “The Nazi Worldview,” “Youth in Nazi Germany,” and “Ordinary 
People and the Crimes Against Humanity.” Although this is a welcome 
change, however the Holocaust has a diluted introduction that strips off the 
seriousness associated with the sinister evil. For instance, in the introductory 
section the Holocaust is introduced as a genocidal war, and the definition of 
genocide is given as “killing of a large section of people.”’ 


Under the shadow of the Second World War, Germany had waged a 
genocidal war, which resulted in the mass murder of selected groups of 
innocent civilians of Europe. The number of people killed included 6 
million Jews, 200,000 Gypsies, 1 million Polish civilians, 70,000 
Germans who were considered mentally and physically disabled, besides 
innumerable political opponents.*® 


The first section traces the effects of the First World War, the 
economic depression, and the political unrest that formed the background of 
the German nation before Hitler’s accession to the role of Chancellor in 1933. 
The second section, which discusses Hitler’s rise to power, describes the 
Enabling Act of 1933 and presents him as a powerful leader passionate about 
restoring the dignity of the German nation to compensate for the losses of the 
First World War. 


Hitler was a powerful speaker. His passion and his words moved people. 
He promised to build a strong nation, undo the injustice of the Versailles 
Treaty and restore the dignity of the German people. He promised 
employment for those looking for work, and a secure future for the 
youth.” 


The communists are described as enemies of Hitler who were “packed 
off’ to the concentration camps, a place where “people were isolated and 


7 NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 50. 
8 NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 50. 
° NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 57. 
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detained without due process of law”.'° The section also highlights the 
grandeur of the Nazi movement with illustrations of Hitler’s rallies where he 
addresses the SA and the SS columns. The third section discusses the racial 
theories starting from Darwin’s theory of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest as the basis of Nazi ideology. It states: 


Hitler’s hatred of Jews was based on pseudoscientific theories of race, 
which held that conversion was no solution to ‘the Jewish problem’. It 
could be solved only through their total elimination. From 1933 to 1938 
the Nazis terrorised, pauperised and segregated the Jews, compelling them 
to leave the country. The next phase, 1939-1945, aimed at concentrating 
them in certain areas and eventually killing them in gas chambers in 
Poland. '! 


The side boxes in the chapter contain relevant paragraphs from 
Hitler’s Secret Book and Mein Kampf that describe his views on the unity of 
the German nation. The chapter ends with a section on “The Steps to Death,” 
which is described in three stages, with relevant pictorial references: 
exclusion, ghettoization, and annihilation. The following chapter focuses on 
the art of Nazi propaganda and how the German youth and the cult of 
motherhood were used as weapons to propagate this idea. While the youth 
were sent to training schools in order to inculcate the Nazi ideology, the 
German women were considered the bearers of the Aryan race. It is only in 
the last chapter that the term Holocaust is cited. However, the term Holocaust 
is mentioned only three times and lacks a complete reference. In the 
subsection titled “Knowledge About the Holocaust” the following is stated: 


While the Germans were preoccupied with their own plight as a defeated 
nation emerging out of the rubble, the Jews wanted the world to remember 
the atrocities and sufferings they had endured during the Nazi killing 
operations — also called the Holocaust....when the war seemed lost, the 
Nazi leadership distributed petrol to its functionaries to destroy all 
incriminating evidence available in offices. Yet the history and the 
memory of the Holocaust live on in memoirs, fiction, documentaries, 
poetry, memorials, and museums in many parts of the world today. These 


10 NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 58. 
'I NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 62. 
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are a tribute to those who resisted it, an embarrassing reminder to those 
who collaborated, and a warning to those who watched in silence.” 

These are the only two mentions of the word Holocaust (besides the 
title) in the entire chapter that discusses Nazism and the rise of Hitler in detail. 
The term Holocaust is neither referenced nor defined further in the “new word 
learned” boxes. The entire chapter presents Hitler as a neutral figure, a 
powerful ambitious leader whose only aim was to unite the German nation 
and blood. Likewise, the book Europe Since Napoleon by David Thompson, 
recommended at the Bachelor’s level in the History department of most 
universities, has an entire chapter on Second World War, but the term 
Holocaust is never mentioned in the entire book. At the university level, the 
Holocaust features as one unit in the optional open elective course of 
“Violence and Memory Studies” (University of Delhi). The Presidency 
University in Kolkata is the only Asian University where a proper course on 
the Holocaust is taught. 

In addition to this, Hitler’s Mein Kampf has enjoyed immense 
popularity in the Indian subcontinent. Translated into several Indian 
languages, Mein Kampf is seen as a book describing the success story of 
willpower, hard work, and determination. In her article, Natasha Noman 
states: 


The initial print run of 2,000 copies in 2003 sold out immediately and we 
knew we had a best seller on our hands. Since then the numbers have 
increased every year to around 15,000 copies until last year when we sold 
10,000 copies over a six-month period in our Delhi shops," R. H. Sharma, 
the chief editor of Jaico publications, told the Telegraph in 2009, at which 
point his publishing company was reprinting the book twice annually to 
keep up with demand. The e-book version has been topping the 
charts, surpassing hardcopy sales and becoming a bestseller online in 
2014. Right now, for a mere 76 cents USD, you can purchase the Kindle 
version of Mein Kampf, which sits at Amazon India's 11th bestselling 
book. '° 


Not only the autobiography, but also the movie, Dear Friend Hitler 
(also entitled Gandhi to Hitler) enjoyed its share of popularity among the 
Indian audience. Directed by Rakesh Ranjan Kumar, the movie was released 


2 NCERT, “Nazism and the Rise of Hitler,” 72. 
'3 Noman, “The Strange History of How Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’ Became a Bestseller 
in India.” 
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in 2011 and depicts Hitler aiding India in its struggle for freedom and an 
epistolary exchange between Mahatma Gandhi (the father of the Indian 
nation) and Hitler. Besides this, an ice cream brand in north India, a café in 
Mumbai, and a clothing store in Ahmedabad were once named after Hitler. 
Colorpur, a digital forum for designer artworks, sells Hitler merchandise, 
including the back cases for phones. It is probably due to these representations 
that Hitler is viewed in a different light in India and has in a sense become an 
“acceptable” figure. 


Creating Shoah Awareness 


A fundamental loophole that poses a hindrance to the proper 
dissemination of knowledge about the Holocaust is the tendency to equate the 
partition of India with the Shoah and pass on the knowledge of the Holocaust 
as just another genocidal war. The youth need to be sensitized about the 
differences between the terminologies of the Holocaust, genocide, and crimes 
against humanity. The essential distinction between crimes against humanity 
and genocide is that whereas the former centers around the killing of large 
sections of people and is thus a methodical, mass-murdering of an 
exceptionally huge number of people, a genocide centers not only on the 
killing of individuals but also on entire groups. While every genocide is 
definitely a crime against humanity, every crime against humanity cannot be 
classified as genocide. The United Nations Office on Genocide Prevention and 
the Responsibility to Protect has charted out a list of crimes against humanity 
that clearly demarcate them from genocide. 

The Holocaust/Shoah needs to be understood as a unique event that 
was systematic and organized toward the annihilation of the Jewish people. 
The history of anti-Semitism needs to be taught alongside literary texts, so as 
to leave students in a better position to understand and foster empathy with the 
Jewish characters in the narratives rather than treating them as “monster” 
characters meeting their “just deserts.” The Holocaust is thus more than a 
lesson in history. Teaching about the Holocaust betrays the delicacy, all things 
considered, of the establishments that should ensure the security and 
privileges of all. It shows how such organizations can be co-opted by a small 
segment of society. This accentuates the requirement for all, particularly those 
in administrative roles, to strengthen humanistic qualities that ensure and save 
free and just social orders. It highlights aspects of human conduct that 
influence all social orders: the prevalence of scapegoating and the longing for 
simplistic responses to complex issues, the potential for extraordinary 
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savagery and maltreatment of individuals by force, and the roles that dread, 
peer pressure, detachment, and disdain can play in social and political 
relations. It reveals the perils of bias, segregation, and dehumanization, be it 
through discrimination against Jews during the Holocaust or various types of 
prejudice and bigotry. Moreover, teaching about the Holocaust broadens 
reflection about contemporary issues that influence social orders across the 
globe, for instance, the power of radical belief systems, the maltreatment of 
individuals by brute force, and a focus on scorn and brutality. It also fosters 
education about human responses in extraordinary circumstances, both by 
evildoers and their victims. This can create a mindfulness, not only of how 
disdain and brutality can possess a population, but also of the power of 
resistance and fortitude in worldwide contexts. 


India and the Holocaust 


It is time indeed to bridge the yawning gap of illusion between the 
Holocaust and India. Connections exist between India and the Holocaust, 
which if explored may serve as relevant examples that would further establish 
appropriate connecting links. Among many, two are worth mentioning. One is 
of the Indian Maharaja Digvijaysinhji Ranjitsinhji Jadeja of Nawanagar (also 
called Jam Sahib) who helped save around one thousand Polish children who 
came as refugees in Gujarat. He is often hailed as the Oskar Schindler of 
India. To honor him, the Warsaw City Council named one of its city park 
squares after him, calling it the “Square of the Good Maharaja.” Another 
instance is the Indian princess, Noor Inayat Khan, a descendant of Tipu Sultan 
who became a British spy and fought the Nazis.'* Noor Inayat Khan came to 
Britain with her family after France tumbled to Nazi Germany in November 
1940. She enrolled in the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (WAAF) as Nora 
Inayat Khan on 19 November 1940 and, towards the finish of 1941, applied 
for a commission in Intelligence. Shrabani Basu, the author of Spy Princess: 
The Life of Noor Inayat Khan in her book describes how her transmissions 
became the only link between the agents around the Paris area and London. 
She states, “Noor’s achievements become even more important today, when 
we see her as a Muslim woman of Indian origin who was prepared to make the 
highest sacrifice for Britain”'*> Though the Nazis in the Dachau concentration 
camp eventually killed her, Noor Inayat became the first Indian origin woman 


'4 Tipu Sultan was the ruler of Mysore (a kingdom in South India). He was the great- 
great-grandfather of Noor Inayat’s father, Mr. Inayat Khan. 
'5 Basu, The Spy Princess, 194. 
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to be honored by the Blue Plaque in the U.K. On October 2, 2020 a biopic was 
released to honor the work of three female British spies during the Second 
World War, including Noor’s. The Bollywood actress, Radhika Apte, played 
the role of Noor Inayat. 

Besides this, there also exist examples of refugee families, recently 
spotlighted, who have thanked India for providing them a safe refuge during 
the turbulent times of the Second World War. While the world was still at war 
and India was struggling under British power, individual acts of kindness 
(through offering refuge to Jews) made India a distant haven for the Jewish 
people. Researching further, the domain of Jewish refugees in India will not 
only illuminate a dull/gray zone of investigation but also enable educators to 
provide appropriate entry points for introducing the subject of the 
Shoah/Holocaust in India, a subject which unfortunately is either seldom 
discussed or equated with the partition of India. 

Indeed, there are some encouraging developments via some Holocaust 
narratives, such as Holocaust: Frequently Asked Questions, This Way for the 
Gas, Ladies and Gentlemen, The Diary of a Young Girl, and The Diary of 
Mary Berg being translated into local languages of India. However, there is a 
need for a steady stream of changes in order to create the needed awareness 
regarding Holocaust education. The changes need to start from the grassroots 
level, and Holocaust education needs to be introduced as a mandatory 
academic discipline at both the elementary and university level, with 
textbooks containing proper references and data. Highlighting the importance 
of Holocaust Education in India in his op-ed, written for Holocaust 
Remembrance Day last year, Arjun Ramesh Hardas, the India Representative 
of the American Jewish Committee, writes along similar lines and states that 
Holocaust Education is indeed the most “neglected” subject in Indian schools, 
and the Second World War is viewed as a “foreign war” into which India was 
dragged unnecessarily. He further states: 


While there is certainly sympathy and empathy towards the Jews, it really 
isn’t understood well what exactly made the Holocaust a unique event in 
world history. As a result, there are no memorials in India 
commemorating the victims, including over 1.5 million children. Senior 
academics such as Dr. Navras Jaat Aafreedi are among the few in India 
who teach Holocaust Studies as a subject at the Presidency University in 
the city of Kolkata. He also highlights the ridiculous sight of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf openly sold all over the country, with many buying the book 
out of curiosity, not out of any sense of solidarity with the Nazi 
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leader....perhaps now, 70 years after formal recognition, India should 
begin to take steps to see that Indian students are also taught about the 
Holocaust, to better understand the people and the country that has grown 
so close to us. '° 


The youngest Holocaust survivors are presently in their late eighties. 
With the dwindling number of survivors left to share their accounts, it is up to 
us to share their testimonies with future generations, so that history does not 
repeat itself, and that just social orders triumph and prevail. 
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